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Presenting a durability 
required for daily service 
and a dignity desired for 
most resplendent functions. 
It is graceful in form, 
rich in decoration, and 
exquisite in the creamy 
white of its surface. 








Wedgwood, and Paragon comes this beautiful china. To 
introduce our large collection, we have marked several of 
the finest patterns at one-fifth to one-half their regular prices. There 
are dinner services, tea sets, service plates and open stock. Some are 
richly decorated with heavy incrustations of acid-etched gold and some 
with quaint fruit and flower motifs copied from old museum pieces. 
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Men’s Shops—Separate Entrances on 
West 38th and 37th Sts., New York} 














Christmas Gifts 


Attractive and Atfordable 
in the Franklin Simon Shops 
For MEN 

HIS will be the first 


Christmas of our new, 
enlarged, double-size, strect- 
to-street shops for men, and 
we are celebrating the event 
with the most memorable 
miscellany of native and im- 
ported novelties and staples 
which the genius of two con- 
tinents can provide. New 
York, Paris and London— 
Carmoor—each is represented 
in the selections—-and every 
item has been chosen with 
the double objective of being 
both attractive and affordable. 


Men’s Velvet Dressing Gown 
Illustrated 70.00 Tax 6.25 


Prompt Delivery Free 
Anywhere in the United States 
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Nature made the foot to walk 
upon the flat ground without 
shoes. The reason is apparent 
from the above cut. The rear 
end of the little toe (the central 
abutment of the arch) must rest 
upon the same unyielding sur- 
face as the heel and ball. 








But Civilization demands shoes 
with heels. The result is shown 
above. The central abutment is 
lifted from the ground and, un- 
less Arch Preserver Shoes are 
worn, the foot arch is left with- 
out support other than the un- 
stable shank of the ordinary 
shoe. 











This is often the result—fallen 
and rotated arches and untold 


misery. The unyielding, flat 
base of the Arch Preserver 
Shoe is to the foot shod with 
heeled shoes, what the floor or 
ground is to bare feet, and thus 
prevents the condition pictured 
above. No other shoe does this. 


ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOE SHOP 
425 Fifth Avenue 
1 East 38th Street 
New York City 
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The Fur Department 


is displaying a choice selection of 


Ermine Garments & Neckpieces 


composed of fine, selected pelts and fashioned 
with consummate skill 


Ermine is not only one of the loveliest of 
furs, but is also one of the most fashionable 


(Third Floor, Madison Avenue section) 
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HIUNOSUAT ALOU UEL EN AMNE EEL AHA LT 


(She Ambassador 


NEW YORK’S MOST DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 
PARK AVENUE at FIFTY-FIRST STREET 


ANNOUNCES 


That the Louis XV Ballroom, with its private en- 
trance on Fifty-first Street, is available for balls, 
debutante parties, weddings, private musicales and 
similar social affairs. Other rooms, equally well 
appointed, for smaller functions. For information 
write or telephone Maitre d’Hotel. Telephone 
Rhinelander gooo. 
ot 


The Ambassador Hotels System: 


THE AMBASSADOR, NEW YORK 
THE AMBASSADOR, ATLANTIC CITY 
THE AMBASSADOR, LOS ANGELES 
THE ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES 





























| 
Rates $1.50 to $4.00. 376 Rooms. 140 Baths and Showers. Fire- 
proof Building. 3 Minutes from Union Station 


RESERVATIONS FOR CLUBS AND SMALL CONVENTIONS 


GRACE DODGE HOTEL 


FOR WOMEN 


Permanent and Transient Accommodations 
Restaurant, European Plan, Open to the Public 
Sitting Room and Valeting Room on Each Floor 


Special Accommodations for Small Children 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


North Capitol and E Streets 





National Board, Young Women’s Christian Association 


| Mary A. Lindsley, Managing Director 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 








Another League? 


S there to be an association of world 

powers as well as a League of Na- 
tions? Instead of a League? The re- 
port that President Harding is about to 
suggest a yearly meeting of the powers 
for conference on world problems has 
started a buzz of speculation. Unoffi- 
cial expressions of approval for the 
Harding suggestion have come from the 
representatives of other powers. M. Vi- 
viani, arriving to head the French dele- 
gation in the place of Premier Briand, 
has informally endorsed it, and so have 
Senator Shanzer of Italy and Vice For- 
eign Minister Hanihara of Japan. Not 
so Senator Borah, who would disesteem 
the proposed association just as warmly 
as he does the League of Nations. 

Another theme for stormy debate is 
the possible inclusion of Germany, 
along with other nations, in the present 
conference before its close. 


A Postscript—from Harvard 


he the last issue of the Citizen we men- 
tioned that Cleveland has adopted 
proportional representation. _ Lewis 
Jerome Johnson, professor of Civil En- 
gineering in the Harvard Engineering 
School, saw the item (yes, men do read 
the Citizen), and wrote in to say: 

“I believe that your readers will be 
interested to be informed further that 
proportional representation ensures that 
no important group of like-minded 
voters will be without direct representa- 
tion in the council, and that each group 
will have representation of its own 
choice proportional in number to the 
size of the group. Such is the Council 
which will appoint the City Manager 
and direct the policies of Cleveland—a 
very different thing from the plan of 
cities like Dayton, where every member 
of the council may be unacceptable to 
nearly fifty per cent of the voters. By 
the Dayton plan the city is divided, it 
may be about equally, into the Ins and 
the Outs. In Cleveland eighty to ninety 
per cent will constantly be the Ins. In 
its election Cleveland followed the ex- 
ample not of Dayton, but of its nearer 
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Lydia Field Emmet, whose portrait of 
a child is shown on this, our “Future 
Citizens” number, has many other 
charming portraits of children among 
her paintings. But this artist does not 
“do” children only—she prefers to por- 
tray all sorts of types and ages and 
works on miniatures and in pastels and 
oils, the last medium being her favorite 
one at the moment. 

Beginning as an illustrator and de- 
signer, Miss Emmet wanted more than 
anything to paint portraits and concen- 
trated all her efforts toward that end for 
many years. She studied in Paris under 
such artists as Fleury and MacMonnies; 
in New York under William Chase, Ken- 
yon Cox, Robert Reid and Siddons Mow- 
bray. Her first medal was gained at the 
Chicago Exposition in 1893 and since 
that time there have been but few years 
in which her work has not won recogni- 
tion of one sort or another. 





neighbor, Ashtabula, and of Kalama- 
zoo, Boulder and Sacramento. 

“ Proportional representation has long 
been advocated by sincere well-wishers 
of popular representative government. 
The fear that, in spite of the actual 
simplicity of the voters’ part in it, it 
would look too complicated to be ac- 
ceptable to American voters has stood 





in its path. Sacramento and Cleveland 
show that this fear is groundless.” 

A future number of the Citizen will 
carry a general article on “P. R.,” by 
Charles H. Porter. 


New Hope for the Deported 
R. WILLIAM WHEELOCK PEET, 


who since 1881 has been one of 
the chief representatives of American 
missionary interests in Turkey, has been 
appointed League of Nations Commis- 
sioner at Constantinople, according to 
information just received from Geneva 
by the League of Nations News Bureau. 
His principal task will be to reclaim 
deported Christian women and children 
in Constantinople and Asia Minor. In 
this capacity he will act as president of 
a mixed committee composed of the 
High Commissioners of Great Britain, 
France and Italy at Constantinople, and 
including the representatives of other 
interested nations at times. He will 
also be in charge of the “ Neutral 
House” established at Constantinople 
under the auspices of the League for 
the care of reclaimed Christian orphans. 
The vastness and difficulty of the task 
confronting Dr. Peet may be judged 
from some figures contained in a report 
submitted to the second Assembly by 
Dr. W. A. Kennedy, Chairman of the 
Commission of Inquiry, which shows 
that nearly 100,000 Armenian orphans 
have been reclaimed so far, while con- 
servative estimates put the number of 
those still remaining unreclaimed at 
nearly 75,000. 


The Newberry Election Scandal 
2 first item on the program of the 


regular session of Congress, which 
convenes on December 5, is likely to be 
the Ford-Newberry election decision, 
which had to give way to the tax bill at 
the conclusion of the special session. 
As the issue is more than three years 
old, it may need reviewing. 
Truman H. Newberry and Henry 
Ford were senatorial candidates from 
Michigan in the primary election of 


1918. Mr. Newberry won. Mr. Ford 
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charged that his election was the result 
of fraud and the expenditure of a cam- 
paign fund running over a quarter of 
a million dollars. The evidence was 
presented before a Senate investigating 
committee, and no counter evidence was 
put in by Mr. Newberry. He let his 
case rest on a general denial. 

The majority report whitewashed Mr. 
Newberry thoroughly, concluding with 
the claim that he had no part in the 
solicitation of the campaign fund or its 
expenditure, and that none of the money 
was spent improperly, anyhow. The 
minority report, in a detailed analysis 
of the evidence, claims the exact oppo- 
site very strongly and convincingly. 
This report, concluding with the recom- 
mendation that Mr. Newberry’s seat be 
declared vacant, was signed by Sena- 
tors Pomerene, King and Ashurst. It is 
now—and has been too long—up to 
the Senate. 

If placed end to end, the national debts 
would reach the conclusion that war is un- 
profitable—Coloredo Springs Gazette. 


Those Eleven Billions 


HAT to do about the eleven billion 

dollars war debt which is owed 
the United States by the Allies is a 
question which is troubling the minds 
of many men. The payment of such 
huge sums as even the yearly interest 
involved can only be made in goods 
which no tariff would be able to keep 
out, and could not help but be disas- 
trous to the business of the country. 

Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
recently President of the National City 
Bank of New York, has made a pro- 
posal of far-reaching altruism based on 
hard business sense. He is opposed to 
the cancelling of the debts, not only be- 
cause they are straight obligations, but 
because the effect of this cancellation 
would be to stop entirely the flow of 
American capital to Europe at a time 
when it is bitterly needed. 

Mr. Vanderlip proposes that pay- 
ments must be made, but that the 
United States shall take the stand that 
the money shall be expended in Europe 
in helping to put European civilization 
back on its feet. He takes the Chinese 
Boxer Indemnity as a model, and would 
have the same principle applied to the 
Allied debt. After five months’ study 
of conditions in fifteen countries abroad 
Mr. Vanderlip sees Europe far down on 
the slippery road of complete bank- 
ruptcy and resulting barbarism. With 
the help of this money, administered 
under the control of an American Com- 
mission, he sees a rehabilitation which 
would make possible the complete pay- 
ment not only of the interest, but in 
time of the principal, and would add 
enormously to the prosperity of the 
United States. 

In a coming issue of the Woman Citi- 
zen Mr. Vanderlip will himself present 
his plan. 


Congress 
HE extra session of Congress called 
by President Harding on April 12 
adjourned on November 23 sine die. 
Just before its conclusion the President 
signed the following bills: 

The Sheppard-T owner bill, known as 
the Maternity bill. This bill passed the 
Senate July 22, lingered in the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce until November 7, passing 
the House on November 19 in amended 
form. It provides for cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
states in caring for mothers and new- 
born babies where help is needed. The 
Government’s contribution is $1,480,- 
000 for this fiscal year, and $1,240,000 
annually for five years, the five-year 
limitation having been added after the 
measure passed the Senate. This is the 
measure for which all ‘the progressive 
women’s organizations have been work- 
ing. You will find on page 14 an edi- 
torial about it by Mrs. Maud Wood 


Park, President of the National League 


of Women Voters. 

The Willis-Campbell bill, known as 
the Anti-Medicinal Beer bill, which pro- 
hibits the sale of beer as medicine and 
limits the amount of liquor physicians 
may prescribe. Passed the House in 
August; the Senate not until November. 
It was delayed by a hard fight for an 
amendment that would have prohibited 
search of property without a warrant, 
and was the occasion of a filibuster just 
before the recess. Recently action on 
it was speeded up as a result of the 
Treasury Department having issued 
regulations for the prescribing of beer 
as medicine under the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s ruling of last spring. These regu- 
lations now become inoperative. 

The Tax bill—to provide national 
revenue. The bill passed the House in 
August. It was in the hands of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee during recess 
and was considerably changed before 
its introduction into the Senate on Sep- 
tember 21. Further changed, it passed 
the Senate November 7, went into joint 
conference, and as there revised was 
returned to the House November 21 
and passed by the Senate in time for 
the President to sign it at the last mo- 
ment of the session. 

The bill provides a revenue of $3.- 
325,000,000. It repeals the excess prof- 
its tax. It fixes a maximum surtax of 
50 per cent, on incomes exceeding 
$66,000 a year. The present maximum 
is 62 per cent, and the maximum called 
for in the House bill was 32 per cent. 
The President recommended a com- 
promise of 40 per cent, but the Senate 
agricultural bloc won out. The ex- 
emption on the normal incomes of 
married persons is increased from 
$2,000 to $2,500 and on dependents 
from $200 to $400. The measure re- 
tains the existing rates on estate taxes, 
repeals the so-called nuisance taxes. 
and increases the corporation income 


tax from 10 to 1214 per cent. It repeals 
the 8 per cent transportation tax and 
the 3 per cent freight tax, both of which 
were adopted early in 1918—the repeal 
to go into effect January 1, 1922. The 
income tax changes will be felt when 
the first payment of the tax on 1921 
incomes becomes due March 15, 1922. 


Home From the Rhine 


HEY are coming home at last—the 

American soldiers from the Rhine, 
concerning whose return such a variety 
of reports has been in circulation. Four 
hundred are at sea, homeward bound, 
and fifteen hundred more are to sail 
during December. 


The Five-Line Book Shelf 


Mostly for children this time, and 
with an eye on Christmas. 


The Chinese Fairy Book, translated 

by Frederick H. Martens (Stokes). 

Fairy tales and folk lore of Chinese 

children. Age old, and new to us. 

A book full of charm, color and 
interest. 

Youngsters, by Burges Johnson (E. P. 
Dutton). 

Poems for and about really alive 
boys and girls. Full of Rollin 
Crampton’s line drawings and life 
sketches. 

Boy Scouts Year Book, edited by Frank- 
lin K. Mathews, Scout Librarian 
(Appleton). 

Collection of stories, articles, poems, 
pictures—all by well-known peo- 
ple. Distinctly for boys of scout 
age. 

Fabre’s Book of Insects, retold from 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos’ 
translation of Fabre’s “ Souvenirs 
Entomologiques” by Mrs. Ro- 
dolph Stawell (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) 

Simple, clear, enthusiastic and fasci- 
nating life stories of familiar in- 
sects. A beautiful book, full of 
vivid interest. Ranks with Howard 
Pyle’s Book of Pirates as the finest 
children’s book of the year. 

Conquest of Invention, by Mary R. 
Parkman (Century Co.). 

Dramatic tales of great inventors and 
the problems they conquered in 
making the now common articles, 
rubber, cotton cloth, electricity, 
etc. True and stimulating. ; 

Here and Now Story Book, for two to 
seven year olds, by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell (Dutton). 

Interesting group of experiments in 
story-telling. Written to accord 
with the psychology of the child 
and illustrated child fashion. 

Armenian Poems, rendered into English 
verse by Alice Stone Blackwell, 
and sold for the benefit of the Ar- 
menian Relief Fund, at $1.00. 

Order from Alice Stone Blackwell, 
3 Monadnock Street, Boston 25, 
Mass. 
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Charts 


Dp you remember when you were 


a “future citizen,” how they 

taught health in the schools? 
They called it Physiology and Hygiene, 
didn’t they? And you studied a thin, 
garbled book sprinkled with neat line 
diagrams of the circulatory system, 
cross-sections of bones, hearts at differ- 
ent angles, with vein or artery (you've 
probably forgotten which) handles to 
pick them up by. If you were lucky 
your room had a complicated wall 
chart showing a life-size man done in 
violent reds and blues, and so divided 
that half the man could be modestly 
clothed in bilious pink skin while the 
other half was laid back to show bean- 
like kidneys, lungs, etc. As a dreadful 
warning you saw pictures of healthy 
tissue contrasted with tissue that was 
thoroughly alcoholized; and statistics 
proving that only 1.005 men died from 
drowning while 1.009 men died from 
tobacco poisoning. This was (and still 
is in many places) the sum total of the 
school’s training for health. When you 
finished it you were supposed to know 
enough to keep yourself a healthy child 
so that when you were old enough to be 
a citizen you needn’t bother any more 
with such details. 

In 1917 the United States put into 
operation the selective draft, under 
which the men of this country were ex- 
amined as to their mental and physical 
fitness. The appalling percentage which 
had to be rejected on account of defects 
is sadly familiar. It pointed to failure 
somewhere in the lives of these men. 
They had become citizens, and they 
were not healthy. Where was the mis- 
take, and how could it be avoided in 
the future? Was it possible that they 
hadn’t learned what they should do? 
That ’way back in the grades when they 
were children they had been ungrateful 
little wretches and had refused to take 
to heart the lessons of the colored 
charts and the fat statistics? 

The Child Health Organization of 
America says, “ Yes, exactly; ” only it 
doesn’t call them ungrateful little 
wretches. It claims that the physiology 
lessons were in the main so stupid and 
so impersonal that the children either 
paid no attention to them, or learned 
them parrot fashion, and in either case 
it made no difference with the child’s 
life. It believes that it is great fun to 
be well, and that keeping well is a joy- 





ous game which all children love once 
they know. 

As a first step, the Organization sends 
the neat line diagrams back to the labo- 
ratories, and gives the subdivided red 
and blue gentleman to the grown-up 
medical students to play with. Then, 
in wise accord with the well-known 
wishes of children, it summons all the 
forces of fairyland to play the game 
with them. A gauzy-winged Health 
Fairy tells them fascinating secrets; 
Cho-Cho, the Health Clown, makes them 
laugh while they promise enthusiasti- 
cally to obey his rules; and talking 
vegetables, dancing eggs, and rivers of 
magic milk make the otherwise prosaic 
and rather stupid matter of being just a 
healthy child into rapturously exciting 


sport. 
As a measure of skill in playing the 
game the Organization recommends 


scales and the standard tables of weight 
for height. These tables as a means for 
keeping track of the proper develop- 
ment of children are universally ap- 
proved. Thus each child has a number, 
that is the number of pounds he should 
weigh for his height, and it becomes a 
game to reach his number, and to watch 
it change. No one who has stood on a 
station platform or in a country grocery 
store doubts the fascination of scales, 
even for folk who can scarcely be 
called children. 

The rules of the game are so simple 

















By 
Mildred 


Adams 


that any child can play it. Here they 
are in the form in which Cho-Cho gives 
them: 

A full bath more than once a week. 

Brushing the teeth at least once every 
day. 

Sleeping long hours with windows 
open. 

Drinking as much milk as possible 
but no coffee or tea. 

Eating some vegetables or fruit every 
day. 

Drinking at least four glasses of 
water a day. 

Playing part of every day out of 
doors. 

A bowel movement every day. 

The Organization has prepared sev- 
eral valuable pamphlets for the Federal 
Bureau of Education, and is in close 
co-operation with it and with state and 
city boards of education, individual 
schools, child welfare departments, li- 
braries, social service agencies, women’s 
clubs, parent-teachers’ organizations, 
etc. Their stated purpose is “to raise 
the health standard of the American 
school child.” They advocate: 

1. A scale in every school. 

2. Every child’s weight record sent 
home on the monthly report card. 

3. Time allowed in every school day 
for interesting children in the establish- 
ment of health habits. 

4. A hot lunch available for every 
child. 

5. ‘Teachers trained in normal schools 
to teach health habits. 

Miss Sally Lucas Jean, the gray- 
haired, clear-eyed director, who com- 
bines a refreshing idealism with prac- 
tical organizing ability of a high order, 
says that their big message is to women, 
for women have always been interested 
in and immediately concerned with the 
health of children. The message is this: 
that in order to have healthy citizens 
in the future the children themselves 
must carry on an interest in and a de- 
sire for health; that in order to do this 
their imaginations must be stimulated 
and their love of competition employed. 
She would have every woman set a high 
standard of health in her own mind and 
then set an equally high standard in the 
mind of her child, or in the minds of 
the children over whom she has influ- 
ence. 

Miss Jean’s eyes shone as she talked 
of the beginning and the amazing 
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growth of the Organization. The Pedi- 
atric Section, that is the section deal- 
ing with children’s diseases, of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, noted the 
steady stream through their clinics and 
wards of children suffering from mal- 
nutrition, rickets, anaemia and other 
ills due to wrong food, lack of fresh 
air and other simple needs of children. 
The largest proportion of such illnesses 
occurred among children five years of 


age and older, and while this was a tes- 
timony to the increasing influence and 
efficiency of baby clinics, it was a sad 
commentary on the intelligence of a 
public which takes good care of its 
babies, and then expects them to shift 
for themselves when they begin to go 
to school. 

The Pediatric Section determined 
something must be done, and named a 
committee to consider ways and means. 





Out of this came the Child Health 
Organization of America. 

It began in 1918. So real was the 
need for it, so prompt its response, so 
excellent its approach and so appealing 
its propaganda that now, only three 
years later, its material and its methods 
are known wherever groups are inter- 
ested in children’s problems. We asked 
Miss Jean how they had spread the 

(Continued on page 21) 





High — of the - sme yo oe 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


November 25, 1921. 
\\ 7 ITHIN a short time a political 
conference such as has been 
going on at Washington de- 
velops complexities which obscure the 
trend and enshroud the important 
events. Five years from now the world 
will want to remember only the signifi- 
cant steps in the discussion which near- 
ly everybody here agrees will result in 
some measure of world disarmament. 
And, again, five years from now it will 
seem more epochal than it does today, 
so near at hand. For it is history. 
Statesmen, the greatest of their time, 
stand up in the historical forum in 
-Memorial Continental Hall and ac- 
knowledge their participation in an 
event that affects the whole world. 

For the most part there has been 
general optimism as to the final out- 
come. At Paris there never was a 
unanimity of opinion conceding the 
ultimate success of the involved nego- 
tiations. At Washington the ways of 
international conference seem to have 
been smoothed by experience, and the 
general feeling was well stated by Mr. 
Balfour when he said with a great deal 
of sincerity: 

“T cannot help thinking that in the 
broad outline, whatever may happen in 
the course of these discussions during 
the next few weeks, that structure [the 
American proposal] will remain as it 
was presented by its original architects 
for the admiration and for the use of 
mankind.” 

This was considerable for Mr. Bal- 
four to say. He is not given to ex- 
travagant statements. He is frank, but 
he is conservative. He stood there at 
the head of the British delegation on the 
left of Secretary Hughes, looking as 
immobile as granite, yet the spirit of 


this international gathering moved him. 

It would have been a great thing if 
every person in the United States could 
have been seated in that limited space 
and heard the declaration of the basis 
of the first definite plan for the limita- 
tion of arms; could have heard it pre- 
sented in the American way, straight 
from the shoulder; displaying the 
“ brass tacks” at the very outset; call- 
ing a spade a spade; proposing actual 
figures for the armament rating of na- 
tions—a most delicate matter—and 
ripping off any preconceived mask 
from the conference by the sudden 
publicity of the whole thing. 


America’s Proposal 


It was not surprising after such a key- 
note had been given by Mr. Hughes 
that the spirit thus imbued should have 
been taken up by first one and then an- 
other of the visiting delegations, until 
at this writing there have been dec- 
larations from all agreeing with the 
American proposals “in principle,” 
and leaving the details to be adjusted 
in committees and conferences among 
technical experts. 

This, then, was the first step in the 
history of the conference, and, as it has 
proved, one of the two most important. 

Every seat on the floor was filled, the 
galleries were crowded to the railing, 
and the aisles held those who could per- 
suade states officials to pass them 
through with their personal cards. For 
once in a long experience of studying 
the psychology of public gatherings, 
your correspondent felt that the draw- 
ing card at the meeting had not been 
curiosity as to the scene, but rather in- 
terest and personal concern in the sub- 
ject under discussion. What was being 
said the immense throng wanted to 





hear; it was the germination of the idea, 
the prospect that the conference might 
hold for limitation of wars, that drew 
them. Tickets were so sought after 
that officials were distraught with re- 
quests. But the familiar antics of a 
social gathering were noticeably absent. 

After all these weeks of discussion 
the breadth and comprehensiveness of 
the American plan has become increas- 
ingly appreciated. That the American 
experts spent many weeks of prepara- 
tion is now evident, and there is sufhi- 
cient to bear out the statement of Mr. 
Hughes when he told correspondents 
some time ago that the country need 
not worry about the amount of publicity 
that would be given to the conference 
plan; that there would be surprises, and 
plenty of them, openly disclosed. 

The details of the proposal are too 
well known to need more than the brief- 
est summing up: a naval holiday for 
not less than ten years, with no con- 
struction of capital ships; the reduction 
of the three great world navies to eight- 
een capital ships for the United States, 
twenty-two for Great Britain, ten for 
Japan; a replacement program in sim- 
ilar proportion. 

As for submarines, the bugaboo, they 
were to be restricted to a total tonnage 
of 90,000 for the United States and for 
Great Britain, and 54,000 for Japan. 
These were the main features. Actual 
working details were specified, even to 
a program for limited airplane tonnage. 

Of course, the first interest of the 
conference was the British reaction to 
this. Great Britain’s story, as presented 
by Mr. Balfour a few days later, was 
the natural one of the Empire’s isola- 
tion and dependence upon sea communi- 
cation for life and trade. But after a 
citation of the difficulties of geograph- 
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ical distribution and extensive borders, 
notwithstanding all this, Great Britain 
accepted in these historic words: 

“We have considered the great 
scheme laid before you by our Chair- 
mian. We agree with it in spirit and in 
principle. 

“We think that the proportion be- 
tween these various countries is ac- 
ceptable; we think the limitation of 
amount is reasonable; we think it 
should be accepted; we firmly believe 
that it will be accepted.” 

Mr. Balfour did raise a question as 
to whether it might not be well to for- 
bid altogether the construction of sub- 
marines of great size which are not 
intended for defense, and this point is 
still under discussion. On the whole, 
the British attitude has been thought 
magnanimous and wholly in keeping 
with the spirit of the conference. 


Japan’s Acceptance 


Now Japan. One would think to see 
Washington these days, and the confer- 
ence hall particularly, that Nippon had 
been bereft of her politicians, statesmen 
and writers and that they were all here. 
As I write I can see the new “ Nippon 
Club” on an imposing corner on Six- 
teenth Street; and Japanese going by 
with important looking brief cases and 
hurried steps. The Japanese declara- 
tions have been few; but there has been 
an effervescent flow in the inner circles 
of the Japanese delegation itself. In 
the early days of the conference, when 
there appeared to be some serious criti- 
cism of the American plan on the part 
of the Japanese delegates, the large 
corps of Japanese journalists got to- 
gether and waited upon their delegates, 
urging them to accept the American 
plan as a basis for discussion without 
reservations. The Japanese correspond- 
ents, representative and influential, are 
a liberal and forward-looking group. 
Japan, through Admiral Baron Kato. 
did accept the American proposal, as 
follows: 

“Gladly accepting, therefore, the 
proposal in principle, Japan is ready 
to proceed with determination to a 
sweeping reduction in her naval arma- 
ment.” 
nounced a Japanese reservation when 
he said: 

“Because of her geographical posi- 
tion, Japan deems it only fair at the 
present time that the other interested 
countries should agree that she maintain 
a proportion in general tonnage slightly 
greater than 60 per cent, and, in a type 
of vessel of strictly defensive character. 
she might desire even to approximate 
that of the great navies.” 

But no one expected Japan to ap- 
proach this conference in an unper- 
turbed state of mind. She came at a 
time when there were many and sundry 
issues of race and politics dangling 
with the question of disarmament, and 


But Admiral Kato also an- 


the Japanese delegation has been beset 
by continual outcropping of Far East- 
ern and Pacific questions. One day’s 
press reported the California situation 
as about to emerge; another day that 
our Philippine situation had forcibly 
interposed itself in Japanese considera- 
tions. The inclusion of the Far Eastern 
problem in this conference doubled the 
work for Japan and all the more sent 
her delegates into a brown study when 
the second important event of the con- 
ference took place with the declaration 
by Elihu Root of the four points for 
China. 

The Root resolution, so-called, was in 
response to the ten points enumerated 
by the Chinese Minister for adoption 
by the Conference. These ten points 
recalled the difficulties and entangle- 
ments of Versailles, and the same old 
questions of Shantung, of spheres of 
influence, and the “ open door ” policy. 
In the ten points China wanted her po- 
litical and economic affairs straightened 
out. “China is anxious to play her 
part,” said Dr. Sze, “ not only in main- 
taining peace, but in promoting the ma- 
terial advancements and the cultural 
developments of all the nations. She 
wishes to make her vast natural re- 
sources available to all peoples who 
need them, and in return to receive the 
benefits of free and equal intercourse 
with them. 

“China is now contending with cer- 
tain difficult problems which neces- 
sarily arise when any country makes a 
radical change in her form of govern- 
ment,” he asserted. 

The Chinese delegation at the confer- 
ence represents the north China govern- 
ment, in distinction from the faction in 
the south, with its capital at Canton. 


Considering China 


The Conference now had been or- 
ganized into committees, and this state- 
ment from the Chinese delegation went 
to the Committee on Pacific and Far 
Eastern Questions from which Mr. Root 
issued his resolution which was signed 
by the eight nations—the United States, 
Belgium, the British Empire, France, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and Portu- 
gal. One of the most important acts of 
the conference, far-reaching in its effect, 
the Root resolution provides for respect- 
ing the sovereignty, the independence 
and the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China; for the fullest and 
most unembarrassed opportunity to 
China to develop and maintain for her- 
self effective and stable government. 
The signatory powers agree to use their 
influence for the purpose of effectually 
establishing and maintaining the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity for the com- 
merce and industry of all nations 
throughout the territory of China; and 
to refrain from taking advantage of the 
present conditions in order to seek spe- 
cial rights or privileges which would 


abridge the rights of the subjects of citi- 
zens of friendly states, and from coun- 
tenancing action inimical to the security 
of such states. 

So far China has not accepted this as 
fully satisfying her own ten points. 

These are the high peaks of progress 
—with the exception of the position of 
France. 

The French delegation from the very 
outset has been concerned primarily, 
as would have been expected, with land 
disarmament rather than with a naval 
holiday. France is still enmeshed in 
the fear of the Teuton, and Premier 
Briand told the story of the German 
menace just over the border so earnestly 
and so eloquently that he awoke re- 
newed sympathies and a deeper measure 
of understanding of geographical em- 
barrassments in Europe. But he stated 
his case with such poor sequence, such 
absence of climax that he failed to get 
due credit for the French position. He 
stressed the military needs of France to 
maintain herself against a possible Ger- 
man outbreak, and only incidentally 
mentioned the considerable reduction 
already made and in prospect in the 
French land forces—a program of no 
mean proportions. 


The Position of France 


Moreover, he spoke in a tone that did 
not convince his audience that he had 
wholly entered into the spirit of the con- 
ference. Whether this was because of 
domestic pressure from home, or be- 
cause he felt that in the protected bor- 
ders of the United States it was hardly 
possible to visualize the jeopardy of 
France, was not clear. Aristide Briand 
was the liberal of the Liberals in 
France. His policies always have been 
those of conciliation and constructive 
peace. On the whole, the French posi- 
tion was logical yet somewhat disap- 
pointing. 

The emphasis upon the land arma- 
ment topic in the agenda of the confer- 
ence brought that phase to the front and 
the subject was referred to committee 
for consideration. Even the prominence 
given to it by Briand’s speech failed to 
place it in any definite light in the dis- 
cussion, because of the general feeling 
at the outset that to attempt to solve the 
whole question of land disarmament 
would be to fail in the primary purpose, 
the naval holiday. 

There is no doubt that Premier 
Briand had a land disarmament plan, 
but it did not progress. The con- 
ference swept past him with a speed 
and accomplishment that left him some- 
what bewildered as he sailed for home. 
The history of the development of the 
whole meeting, at least in its founda- 
tional weeks, will be one of speed and 
dispatch, with efficient machinery and 
skilled administration. 


(See page six for news of Congress) 
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The Convertible 


Schoolhouse 
By Martha Bayard 


This is the story of North District, 
Vermont, and the amazing things it did 
to its schoolhouse. It is to this school 
that Dorothy Canfield Fisher sends her 
children and she was actively instru- 
mental in the working out of the plan. 
As a member of the Vermont state 
Board of Education, she is deeply inter- 
ested in spreading the idea. 

Why not try it in your community? 





HE function of a District School 
T would scarcely seem to be elastic. 

Yet down in a rock-ribbed corner 
of the Vermont mountains an experi- 
ment in the matter of a country school 
has lately been conceived and carried 
through to prove the contrary. And to 
prove also that the cooperation and ef- 
ficiency of their forebears is not lacking 
in the farmer folk of this little com- 
munity. As their great-great-grand- 
fathers (for they are all of pure Ameri- 
can stock) stood shoulder to shoulder 
with Ethan Allen to the north at Ti- 
conderoga, and with John Stark to the 
south at Bennington, these men of to- 
day, by their willingness to see and 
then to do, have worked a magical trans- 
formation in the whole environment of 
their little district school. And we all 
concede that to the rural schools we 
must look for our children’s welfare in 
a rural state, and to our own future 
good in the country. 

This “ North District” at Arlington, 
lying along Red Mountain, just below 
the grim bulk of Equinox, is a scattered 
one, and one of most modest circum- 
stances compared with the great teem- 
ing agricultural communities of the 
Middle or North West. Its entire census 
toll is eighty, including the babies! 
But if financial resources and actual 

















The way the North District school 
looked for a hundred years—the 
dreary box-car type 


numbers are meager in the North Dis- 
trict, it has that inestimable asset of 
every Vermont farmer—springing from 
generations of use and necessity—that 
of being a Jack-at-all-trades! 

The little schoolhouse to which the 
children went day after day and year 
after year was dreary beyond descrip- 
tion: a building of the box-car type, 
standing forlorn in an unkempt and 
stony field. Windows on three sides 
let in a glaring light on the old wooden 
blackboards, high above the reach of 
the little children, cracked and marred 
to a degree—and here for a hundred 
years children had squinted and 
strained their eyes; the shabby desks 
were screwed to a worn, pine floor 
whose splintered surface made it im- 
possible to clean; water, when used at 
all, was carried by the bigger boys or 
the teacher in a pail from a spring; and 
the children brought their cold lunches 
of sandwiches or doughnuts to freeze 
even colder in the entry-way during 
school hours. 

Today, as a result of the cooperation 














The same schoolhouse after the neighborhood took it in hand 


of this Vermont community, the school 
not only presents an attractive appear- 
ance, but is benefiting the children— 
and their parents—to the greatest ex- 
tent. And volunteer carpenters, busy, 
deft-handed “housewives did it all! 
They were not able to put their hands 
in their pockets—not a penny was ever 
given outright; but they willingly con- 
tributed all the time and equipment 
possible from their own supply, and the 
first money was raised by a successful 
entertainment, which. they planned and 
carried out themselves. 

After that contributions of various 
things came in speedily—boards, nails, 
uprights, beams. One man gave the 
lumber in his dismantled saw-mill, vol- 
unteer hands taking it to pieces and 
hauling it away; windows were do- 
nated; a door and the lock for it. A 
big “neighborhood bee” on a bright 
September day brought the entire dis- 
trict there. Women inside were paint- 
ing woodwork and kalsomining the 
walls; the men outside roofed the new 
porch; shingled the whole exterior; 
while others cut brush, removed trash 
and dug up the stones over which three 
generations of children had stumbled 
and fallen. 

Inside the resultant changes are re- 
markable. The lighting was first con- 
sidered and the position of the windows 
altered by closing all the windows on 
one side and cutting additional ones, 
so that the light should be adequate and 
come from the back and left of the 
children. The old floor was taken up 
and replaced by a hardwood one; the 
desks were then unscrewed and put on 
runners, to be moved easily when the 
room is used for social purposes. The 
walls were painted a sunny cream color, 
with green trim; and to the equipment 
were added lamps, dishes, furniture, a 
suspended globe, a microscope, a vic- 
trola, with records; adjustable window- 
shades, and finally white curtains. A 
woodshed was built at this time, and 
chemical closets were installed. The 
entry-way was transformed into a con- 
venient kitchenette, with oil stoves and 
cooking utensils and cupboards, where 
the hot lunches are today prepared. 
But perhaps more important for the 
benefit and pleasure of the children, a 
new room was added for the younger 
pupils, and a play porch, with a tight 
roof and curtained sides, where even in 
the stormiest weather the children can 
have their fun in the pure, fresh moun- 
tain air, with swings and horizontals, 
bean bags and sand-box, trapeze and 
quolts. 

The beauty of planting cannot be 
created in a day, or even a year, but ex- 
cellent beginnings have been made. 
The stones have been removed from the 
grounds and two sturdy walls con- 
structed therewith; a few flowers-beds 
appropriately set out and some tall 
Lombardy poplars planted, so that with 
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the fresh paint and bright window- 
boxes the exterior is delightful. 

People motoring down the lovely 
valley began to notice the pretty, at- 
tractive building, and with amazement 


would exclaim, ‘“ What—a _ district 
school! It might be a Summer cot- 
tage.” I doubt if these remarks ever 


swept through the dust clouds to the 
busy men on the hillsides or the busy 
women in their kitchens; but if a Ver- 
monter sees slowly, he also sees square- 
ly and deeply, and with his inherent 
tradition he uses what he sees to prac- 
tical ends. So as the spring days 
lengthened and appeals from relatives 
and friends in the crowded cities, for 
invitations here or “ room and board ” 
there, thickened, it dawned upon the 
community, as a whole, that here at 
hand was a summer cottage which need 
not stand idle and deserted during va- 
cation days. Their own city kith and 
kin sounded desperate enough to be 
willing to sleep on the desks and eat 
from the blackboards; but after a few 
humorous remarks of this type, even 
the men lined up with their women folk 
on this question. 

The housewives duly held a meeting 
at the school on a May Saturday, look- 
ing with their critical, trained eyes on 
what was needed, while their inward 
thoughts lingered behind in each little 
farm-house, on’ what could best be 
spared from its simple equipment. 
They figured and reckoned—and many 
of them just did without themselves. 
The desks were taken away (that wise 
provision of rollers!) and stored in a 
near-by barn. And on an appointed 
day motorists were amazed, and fre- 
quently annoyed, to be blocked by a 
huge hay-wagon slowly wandering 
along the highway, stopping at every 
door for a load of odd furniture. “Is 
it an auction? ” they’d usually call out, 
with the city’s keen scent after old ma- 
hogany. “ But everybody can’t be hold- 
ing one! ” 

The furniture once assembled—and 
during these days the door stood open, 
with the key hanging in the lock, for 
after all the landlord was the whole 
community—the women took odd hours 
from their work-filled days to settle it; 
and to give the place a look the English 
call “ homely.” These Vermont women 
know its deepest significance. There 
were beds, good beds too—desks and 
cabinets and rugs and many deep-hol- 
lowed Yankee rocking-chairs, and china 
and kitchen ware; and no matter what 
the aesthetic value, the friendly value of 
a picture or a vase was not overlooked. 
Absolute consternation reigned when it 
was discovered that there wasn’t a mir- 
ror on the premises—and a tired 
woman trudged gallantly home to rob 
her “ best room.” But this was nothing 
to the frozen horror that pervaded them 
when, the very night before the tenant’s 
arrival, the lack of a tea-pot was her- 
alded; this time, the panting and gener- 


ous donor admitted it was her only one, 
but they'd get along with the little 
sauce-pan. 

The family from the city came. 
After their first night by the Battenkill, 
which seemed even in their dreams to 
babble of green fields, they were prop- 
erly amazed by their first visitor, a 
farmer and a Ford, which they soon 
learned to regard as one and indivisi- 
ble. The farmer seemed unduly ex- 
cited, waving a mysterious object in the 
air—one could almost believe under 
this primeval mountainside that “ the 
French are in the valley!” But the 
Ford, even more noisy than his master, 
dispelled so fleeting an illusion, and the 
mysterious object became a mere frying 
pan— “Have you got one?” He and 


his wife had worried all night, and 
she had started him “ first thing this 
morning.” So it went on for days, each 
one trying to think of the last thing 
needful for his tenant’s comfort; and 
the summer experiment was a great suc- 
cess, the rent going toward further im- 
provements and the hot lunches of an- 
other winter. 

It is never so much fun to pack up 
as to fix up. But the “landlord” of 
the North District didn’t shirk when 
September came, and the home of a 
summer’s fun and frolic had to be 
changed back into a school. One 
woman, as she drove off in the dusk, 
sighed happily as she clasped her re- 
covered treasure. “ My—but I’m glad 
to get my bean-pot back again! ” 


A Civic West Point 


By Talcott Williams Powell 
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The Horton Studio 


Recreation is mixed in with study in pleasant doses 


N the hills above Tarrytown, New 
York, housed in a_ medieval- 
looking “ castle,” there is a girls’ 

school with the highly modern ideal of 
being a civic West Point for women. 
The woman who is its principal, Miss 
Cassity E. Mason, has been working out 
this ideal through the thirty years of 
building up the school. Just now it is 
announcing an expanding program and 
a new development. 

Within a short time a conference is 
to be held in New York, under Miss 
Mason’s leadership, at which the whole 
subject of training women for citizen 
ship—the necessity and the means—will 
be discussed in the hope of starting new 
impulses toward preparing women for 
civic leadership. The sympathetic co- 
operation of various distinguished peo- 
ple has been won for this conference; 
Vice-President Coolidge is expecied to 


open it, and other promised speakers 
are. Senator Coleman DuPont, Dr. 
Charles S. Macfarland and Bishop Man- 
ning. Then, following along the lines 
of the conference, Miss Mason’s school 
—The Castle—plans to hold a summer 
session, which women of all ages will 
be eligible to attend, for a deeper study 
of the responsibility of women to the 
nation. 

Another new phase of the Castle 
School’s special program is the project 
to award two free scholarships in each 
state, by competitive examination, to 
girls representing Christian families 
that have been in the United States for 
many years. Under these scholarships 
the girls would emphasize, besides the 
conventional curriculum, the study of 
community life, social service and other 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The Disappointing Extra Session 
TX extra session of Congress has adjourned, leaving in 


its wake disappointment, if not disapproval, even 

among the most partisan Republicans. Called together 
by President Harding shortly after his inauguration, for the 
immediate task of lifting the great burden on the business of 
the country by revising the war-tax measures, Congress has 
passed a new tax law the net reduction of which, for the first 
year, is estimated to be only $70,000,000. A few years ago 
seventy millions would have seemed a considerable sum to 
save taxpayers, but it is a disappointing total after the prom- 
ises of retrenchment and relief made by the Republican 
party. Very little will be felt of the reductions made for a 
year, but it is estimated that by 1923 the bill will make a 
reduction of $835,000,000. 

The provisions of the measure seem to please no one. 
Senator Smoot denounced it as discriminatory and said that 
in some respects it was worse than the present law. Senator 
Calder admitted that the country would be disappointed, and 
even Senator Penrose calls it a “temporary makeshift.” 
Republican newspapers unite with Democratic papers in con- 
demning the measure as failing to carry out the pledges made 
by the party in power. Both Senators Penrose and Smoot 
predict a revision of the measure next year, on more success- 
ful lines, although why the same Congress could succeed 
better next year than now is difficult to see. 

The bill is estimated to raise three and a quarter billions 
of dollars. The total appropriations for the fiscal year 1921 
were $4,168,000,000. 


The one constructive measure to the credit of the session 
just ended is the Sheppard-Towner bill. Aside from this the 
soldiers’ bonus—although this was due largely to President 
Harding, and the Fordney tariff bill with its vicious Ameri- 
report of its own committee on the Ford-Newberry contest 
over the senatorial seat, which has been three years before 

The record of the extraordinary session does not give 
promise of broad-minded constructive work for the regular 

The Taxation Muddle 
A FAIR and equitable system of taxation, which adjusts 
to the benefit which people réceive from it, is admit- 
tedly one of the most difficult problems for law-makers to 
Finance Committee, voices the sentiment of the country when 
he advocates a tax system “ on a stable and scientific basis.” 
the burden from one class of citizens to another and which 
exempts one kind of business and places the tax on another 
depression of the country nor give encouragement to business 
revival. 
belief. They are full of unfair, contradictory and illogical 
discriminations. They are enormously expensive to enforce 
involved that it requires an army of government officials to 
interpret them and another army of unofficial experts to 
comply with the law, while another set help those who want 
to evade the law. and all of them hopelessly disagree as to 


most creditable part of its record is its failure to’ pass the 
can valuation plan. The refusal of the Senate to act on the 
it, is on the other side of the ledger. 
session opening in December. 
the burden of the expense of government in proportion 
solve. Senator Penrose, who is chairman of the Senate 
A revision which its supporters call temporary, which shifts 
one without reason, will not act as a relief to the economic 
The present tax laws are confused and complicated beyond 
and irritating to the taxpayer. The income-tax laws are so 
show the public how to make out their returns in order to 
what the law really means. Meanwhile the taxpayer has to 


Editorially Speaking 
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pay the expense of this huge army of interpreters in addition 
to his tax bill. 

That the income-tax law as it exists at present is unwork- 
able is proved by the fact that the Federal government is 
three years behind in the work of adjustments and that there’ 
are about two billions of disputed returns before it. 

If it is true that our Federal government is our joint con- 
cern, run for the benefit of every citizen, then it should be 
supported by every citizen. If every business transaction is 
made possible through the protection which the government 
gives, should it not pay in proportion to the sums involved? 
Also, if every one is assessed his share of the expense incurred 
for his benefit, his interest is aroused and his sense of respon- 
sibility increased. 

An income tax, therefore, is a fair basis of revenue and it 
seems reasonable that every man and woman should pay 
some income tax, however small. Senator Smoot, who has 
given much study to the question of taxation, for some years 
past has been urging a sales tax to take the place of all other 
consumption taxes. His plan has aroused much opposition 
but has gained wide support. A sales tax is new in name 
only. In the present tax laws there are sales taxes of many 
different kinds, many hundreds of different items, each with 
its own rate of taxation. 

Senator Smoot claims two advantages for his proposal— 
that it will be simple to estimate in advance the amount of 
tax due, and that payments will be made monthly out of cur- 
rent receipts. At present the business man finds it impossible 
to determine in advance what his tax is going to be. He can 
only guess at the amount necessary to protect himself, which 
he must add to the cost of his product. Moreover, he could 
not pay his tax last year out of the profits he may have been 
making then, but has to pay it this year on last year’s busi- 
ness, when this year he may be losing heavily. 

The intelligent public is willing to pay the necessary 
expenses of an economically administered government, but 
it wants a simple tax law, easily understood and inexpensive 
to enforce. It wants each class, each business, each section 
of the country treated fairly, without discrimination. It 
wants to know in advance what the tax is going to be so as 
to be able to meet it. These are all conditions which the 
present laws constantly violate. Is it too much to hope that 
Congress will find some way to meet them? _ 

Senator Calder has announced that he will introduce a 
resolution in the coming session providing for a tax-investi- 
gating committee consisting of three Senators, three Repre- 
sentatives and three members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, to study the entire question and make recommendations. 
Meanwhile the sales tax is gaining ground and is worth care- 


ful study. 


Our National Illiteracy 
W are so accustomed to thinking of this country as the 


land of free education along with other precious 

blessings that the idea of extensive illiteracy here 
seems incongruous and improbable. The draft figures first 
brought home with a shock the realization of our national 
illiteracy, for about a fourth of the young men called to the 
colors were practically illiterate. And the situation has been 
getting worse, as teachers have become more and more scarce 
with the increased cost of living and the failure of the schools 
to meet it. Today thousands of schools are closed for lack 
of teachers; over a hundred thousand of our teachers are 
less than twenty years old; thirty thousand have no education 
beyond the eighth grade: two hundred thousand have less 
than a high-school education, and three hundred thousand 
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have no professional training at all. There are 4,931,905 
people in this land of free education who actually cannot 
read or write. 

Think of the significance of that fact, for a minute, on the 
one matter of voting and citizenship. You have only to let 
your mind run over the outcome of recent elections in New 
York and other large cities to see what the ignorant vote 
does to the government. So far, indeed, as the adult genera- 
tion goes, there is small change to be hoped for. But the 
children—there is the hope and there is the reason to bestir 
ourselves; to face the facts that there are not enough schools, 
not enough teachers, not enough good teachers, not enough 
legislation for compulsory education; and that there are far 
too many children kept out of school to work at home on 
the farms. This is the reason why Education Week is to be 
observed throughout the country December 4-10, to rouse the 
country to the great need and to promote a nation-wide pro- 
gram of education. 


A Citizens’ Pledge 


T is a wholesome thing to renew one’s pledge every once 
I in a while—to sharpen one’s sense of obligation and 
strengthen one’s resolution. Here is a “ Citizen’s Creed 
and Pledge ” which has particular pertinence in this Future 
Citizens’ issue. It was drawn up by Arthur S. Hoffman. 

“T believe that, being one of the American people, I am 
one of those responsible for their ideals, conduct and condi- 
tions, one of those upon whom depends the future of the 
Yee people, of our children and of our children’s chii- 

Se. 5 
“T believe in the United States of America. But I believe 
that its future depends upon the quality of the individual 
American citizen. You can not build a good house out of 
bad bricks, nor a good nation or government out of bad 
citizens. Whatever the style of architecture chosen, good 
bricks are needed. I believe that hitherto we have not given 
sufficient attention to making good bricks, to making good 
citizens with clear and strong understanding of their respon- 
sibilities as citizens. 

“ Therefore, I will not only make myself a better brick 
in the national house, but will, so far as able, give my sup- 
port to all and any movements that, in my own judgment, 
tend to make better bricks of Americans in general.” 


In Place of Bones 
Oe of the things we most surely owe to the oncoming 


generation of our citizens is a training in citizenship 

in the public schools. Most of us can remember when 
those words would have been meaningless. “Civil govern- 
ment” we had—dull, dusty text-books on the structure of 
government; necessary bones, but bones only, with nothing 
human or living about them. But gradually a great change 
has spread over the country; practical citizenship is being 
taught; children are started from the point of view that gov- 
ernment is not an abstraction, but the way the people func- 
tion in looking after their common affairs; they are taught 
the obligations of citizenship. 

And for the extension of public school training in citizen- 
ship, organized women must have much of the credit. 

But the movement is still too slow, the sense of civic moral- 
ity is not planted early enough nor carefully enough nur- 
tured. In school and home, we teach our children to observe 
individual morality, and point out the penalties of defiance. 
Civic morality should be taught as systematically and as 
generally. Our young people should be trained to the 
thought that “citizenship is a bargain between each citizen 
and all citizens, and the fate of a nation depends upon the 
manner in which this bargain is kept by the individuals.” 
He must feel that neglect of his own share in government, 
however small, is not a mere negative matter but a positive 


offence. He must look on a public official as the people’s 


agent, whose crime if he sacrifices anything of the people’s 
interest for party or class, is if anything worse than a private 
transgression. Without the strengthening of such training 
our future citizens will be no better than our present. 


A Fine Idea 
O* page ten of this number you will find an inspiring 


little story of a Vermont community that gave a lift 

to the housing problem and to its own “ future citi- 
zens” at one and the same time. It is the story of the Ver- 
mont district school to which Dorothy Canfield Fisher sends 
her own children, and she had a big share in the project. 
In a personal letter she says: 

“I don’t think we ever hit on a more practical, feasible 
plan; and as a member of the State Board of Education, I 
want to induce other districts to try it. With summer board 
so terribly high and the housing problem what it is, I don’t 
see why those hundreds of little buildings should stand mol- 
dering, mousy and empty all through the best months of 
the year. And oh, how much good the rent-money does to 
the school.” 

There’s no reason that we can see why the idea should stop 
with Vermont. The housing problem and the school prob- 
lem aren't confined to any one state, and this plan is beauti- 
fully practical—any community could adopt it if it had 
enough real community feeling. 


For the Students of Europe 


STUDENT movement of grave importance is the Stu- 
A dent Friendship Fund, which is being administered 
through the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
129 East 52d Street, New York. The students in the col- 
leges and universities of the United States are being asked 
to contribute a minimum fund of $500,000 for the relief 
of students in Central and Eastern Europe. Last year the 
$380,000 which they gave to the American Relief Associa- 
tion was administered through the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, for the relief of 70,000 students in 120 
European colleges in eleven countries. This relief is ad- 
ministered “ impartially without regard to race, nationality 
or creed, or any other criterion than proven need,” and is 
expended for food, clothing, shelter, books. All through 
the stricken countries thousands of students are refugees, 
thousands are struggling along trying to support them- 
selves and to finish their educations. Of the women alone, 
an Englishwoman writes: “I have managed to get to only 
eight universities, and while there may be some women 
who have enough money to live on, I have not met them 
yet. . . . Health is far below par. Heart trouble, tu- 
berculosis, anemia, nervousness and fainting are prevalent.” 
Even more than the physical well-being of individuals is 
at stake. If the students of Europe fail, education fails and 
the economic future of Europe is menaced anew. Asso- 
ciated with the movement are such names as President 
Angell, of Yale; President Burton, of Michigan; John H. 
Finley, Herbert Hoover, President M. Carey Thomas, and 
Mrs. Robert E. Speer. “If the American students,” says 
Dr. Bernard J. Bell, President of St. Stephens College, “ can 
visualize thousands of students underfed, housed scarcely 
better than beasts, calling for help in the name of common 
learning and common religion, they will contribute the 
amount needed for the Student Friendship Fund.” 


ON’T overlook the Red Cross Christmas seals in your 
Christmas preparations. They are no small factor 
in the fight against tuberculosis—a fight that is always 

harder when there is marked unemployment. Generally 
speaking, it is a winning fight, though it is estimated that 
there are still about 132,000 deaths a year from tuberculosis 
in the United States. We can stamp it out. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





A Triumph for Women 
By Maup Woop Park 

HE Sheppard-Towner Bill for the 
+ protection of maternity and in- 

fancy has become a Federal law. 
Ten million voters, representing the 
most influential women’s national or- 
ganizations which have been supporting 
this measure, are rejoicing in this nota- 
ble Thanksgiving gift to the women and 





children of America. It is not alone a 
great victory for forward-looking legis- 
lation, it is a recognition of the wishes, 
not of women as women, but of the 
great new electorate who have sprung, 
full-fledged, into the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

The National League of Women 
Voters is delighted over the large ma- 
jority by which the Congress passed 
this bill. Selecting this as the one 
measure to which they would devote 
their energy, the League has steadily 
worked to this end, co-operating with 
other women’s organizations in every 
way possible. On July 22 the bill 
passed the Senate by a vote of 63 to 7; 
on November 19 it passed the House by 
a vote of 279 to 39; on November 23— 
Thanksgiving Eve—with the President’s 
signature, it became an act. 

Thus is fulfilled the prophecy which 
the League of Women Voters has con- 
stantly made that, if the bill were once 
permitted to come before the House, it 
would carry by a substantial majority. 
The reason for this prediction has been 
our knowledge of the great demand for 
the passage of the bill throughout the 
whole country and the enormous inter- 
est that women have taken in it. 

The unanimous report of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, made in the House on November 14, 
proposed to strike out all except the 
enacting clause of the Senate bill and 
substitute a new bill. This sounded 
more revolutionary than it really was, 
for many of the changes were merely 
verbal, and a rearrangement of clauses; 
greater definiteness was given in certain 


provisions and others were made more 
general. Thus the title of the bill was 
changed so that its purpose was de- 
scribed as “ The promotion of the wel- 
fare and hygiene of maternity and in- 
fancy ”—it had been described by the 
original -bill as for “ the public protec- 
tion of maternity and infancy.” 

The most important changes are the 
following: 

(1) Appropriation. The appropria- 
tion authorized for the present fiscal 
year was not changed except that the 
original amount, 5 per cent of $50,000 
provided for administration by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, was restored. It had 
been reduced to 3 per cent of $30,000 
by the Senate. The committee bill au- 
thorizes an expenditure after the present 
fiscal year of not to exceed $1,240,000 
for a period of five years. Of this 
amount $240,000 is to be given outright 
to the states, $5,000 additional is to be 
given to each state if matched by the 
state, and $710,000 is to be divided 
among the states on the basis of popu- 
lation if matched dollar for dollar. The 
most important change made by the 
House Committee was the fixing of a 
five-year limit on the authorized appro- 
priation. The advocates of the bill 
made no objections because it is be- 
lieved that the period is long enough to 
demonstrate the value of the measure. 

(2) The Board of Maternity and Hy- 
giene. In the Senate the board which 
the original bill set up was reduced to 
a committee advisory to the Children’s 
Bureau. This change was made be- 
cause of the general feeling that a board 
would prove ineffective and costly. As 
amended by the House Committee, the 
board is to be composed of the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health 
Service and the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and is to elect its own chairman. 
It has authority to approve or disap- 
prove the plans submitted by the states. 

(3) The amended bill cuts out the 
state advisory committees and the pro- 
vision for co-operation with the state 
universities. The stipulation that the 
money is to be spent for “ provision for 
instruction in the hygiene of maternity 
and infancy through health nurses, con- 
sultation centers and other suitable 
means,” has also been omitted and the 
states have been given complete author- 
ity to initiate plans, subject to approval 
by the Federal Board. 

(4) A provision that no part of the 
Federal money is to be spent for any 
maternity or infancy pension, stipend 
or gratuity has been added. It will be 
seen that none of these changes affects 
the original purpose of the bill. It 


still provides a method of co-operation 
between the states and the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the reduction of maternal 
and infant mortality and is to be admin- 
istered by the Children’s Bureau. : 

Meantime, six states which held legis- 
lative sessions last spring, anticipating 
the passage of the Sheppard-Towner 
bill by Congress, passed legislation to 
enable them to begin state welfare work 
under Federal control as soon as the 
bill became an act. Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Delaware, whose Con- 
gressman so bitterly fought the bill— 
all these states are ready to begin. 
Pennsylvania, whose annual appropria- 
tion for its Child Welfare Department 
totals about $6,000,000, telegraphed 
immediate readiness to begin co-opera- 
tion with the Children’s Bureau. 

Women—amillions of them—wanted 
the preventable deaths of mothers and 
babies stopped. And they “ made their 
wants felt.” So, as Judge Towner said 
of the men of Congress, women may 
also say: “ We have done something at 
least to make this country a little better 
and safer place in which to live.” 





Freedom of Speech 

By CorNELIA JAMES CANNON 
HE entirely unjustified and unwar- 
7 ranted closing of the public mass- 
meeting on Birth Control in New 
York City, Sunday, November 13, be- 
fore the meeting had even begun, in re- 
sponse to a request from the representa- 
tive of the Roman Catholic archbishop 








of the diocese, is an infringement of the 
fundamental rights of American citi- 
zens to freedom of assembly and of 
speech that should rouse every thinking 
American to the danger to our liberties 
such an encroachment implies. 

Our country has been a refuge for 
the oppressed from other lands because 
it has recognized as basic the right of 
a new idea to full consideration by all 
the people and its acceptance or rejec- 
tion on its merits. An attempt like this 
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to prevent the consideration of a sub- 
ject by one part of the population, 
which has prejudged the matter ad- 
versely, is a blow at the very founda- 


* tion of the republic. Any group which 


takes such action is assailing its own 
freedom no less than that of other 
groups, for a country without free 
speech is a country where no one is 
free. An attitude of mind which could 
lead to such an act displays either a 


‘complete failure to understand the prin- 


ciples upon which this country has been 
built, or an equally complete disloyalty 
to those principles. 

The reaction of the men and women 
of our democracy to this attempt to de- 
cide what we shall and what we shall 
not be allowed to discuss will be symp- 
tomatic of how abiding our faith is in 
the ideals of the founders of the Re- 
public and how complete our devotion 
to the maintaining of the principles 
upon which it was founded shall be. If 
we accept such an assault upon our lib- 
erties supinely, if our spirits do not 
flame at such an attempt to tyrannize 
over us, we are betraying those who 
through the ages have testified by their 
suffering and martyrdom to the right of 
man to think with the mind God gave 
him independent of human _prohibi- 
tions. 

Our only hope of growth in wisdom 
lies in the free expression of opinion. 
If the idea is false, time and the cool 
judgment of a critical world will prove 
it so. If the idea is true, the whole of 
humanity is enriched by its discovery. 

Our liberties are neither possessed 
nor preserved for the asking. It is in- 
cumbent upon every citizen, man or 
woman, to be unceasingly watchful in 
his or her community that freedom of 
speech and assembly on any subject, no 
matter how distasteful to the individual 
the subject may be, shall be absolute. 
If we fail in this responsibility, we ac- 
cept the yoke and become slaves in 
spirit, perhaps in time in the flesh, in- 
stead of inheritors and defenders of the 
noble traditions of freedom. 


This New Generation* 
By M. Carey Thomas 
Pore be of teaching have al- 


ways been many, but never have 

they been so complex and ap- 
pallingly difficult as to-day. One rea- 
son for this is that the material on 
which we operate—the boys and girls 
in the schools and the students in our 
colleges—is being transformed under 
our hands into something entirely new 
and strange. The students now in Bryn 
Mawr College are totally different from 
the students I taught from 1885 to 
1893, and they seem to me to grow 
more different every year. Our old 
methods of teaching fail to get under 
their skins. Most of our inherited ap- 


~* Founder’s Address, Mount Holyoke College 


paratus of teaching—lectures, recita- 
tions, text books—really belongs to 
the scrap heap, especially our text 
books. Our point of approach in his- 
tory, economics and science, must, it 
seems to me, be reconstructed from the 
ground up in order to get hold of our 
present-day students. Not only our 
text books but we, teachers, and we, col- 
lege executives, are no longer vital in 
the eyes of our students. The profound 
interests to which they vibrate, their 
currents of passionate thought, sweep 
by in secret channels wholly unknown 
to us. 

Wells’s Outline of History furnishes 
an illustration of what I mean. It is 
history of a wholly new kind and makes 
a world-wide appeal to the younger 
generation. Its inaccuracies (and there 
must be many that are unavoidable in 
so vast an undertaking) do not impair 
its value as an illustration of what I 
mean, nor do its gripping qualities de- 
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pend on such inaccuracies. It is his- 
tory of a wholly new sort. Yet how 
few teachers to-day are making use of 
it! One courageous professor told me 
that he had used it and that to his 
amazement his habitually indifferent 
men students turned into famished kit- 
tens and lapped it up like new milk. 
Our colleges, it seems to me, must be 
reconstructed from the bottom up if 
they are to become again living temples 
of learning and inspiration. Other- 
wise, this bewildering new generation 
cannot be held loyal to the eternal 
things of the mind. 

And yet, with all its shortcomings, 
education, even imparted as it is to our 
not very eager students, is the very best 
thing we know. This, as we are all 
aware, was given a world-wide demon- 
stration in the great war. College men 
and women in the United States and 
Great Britain and the Ecole Normale 
men in France carried everything be- 
fore them. It is the wide-spread reali- 
zation of this that is now crowding our 
high schools and colleges with young 
men, and especially with young women, 
who never thought of going to college 
before. It is this that has made our 


college drives so wonderfully success-. 


ful. People with money to give now 
think that education has been proved 
worth while and seem willing to sup- 
port it. For a woman’s college to beg 


even one million dollars for salaries 
before the war would have seemed al- 
most impossible ; 

Workers’ education also has taken on 
a new significance. Everywhere, manual 
workers and peasants, in Russia and in 
other disorganized European countries, 
are said to be demanding at the point 
of the bayonet university extension 
courses and making incredible sacrifices 
to attend them. Great Britain still 
leads in this kind of education, but 
America will soon be a close second. 

The Bryn Mawr Summer School for 
Women Workers in Industry opened at 
Bryn Mawr College for the first time 
in the summer of 1921, and, attended 
by eighty-three women factory workers, 
was a revelation to the professors who 
taught in it. I am told that they found 
it a wonderful and unique experience 
to teach college subjects to students 
wild to learn who thought lectures so 
infinitely precious that they would al- 
most mob lecturers who missed one. 
The teachers in our Labor School found 
it both terrifying and infinitely moving 
to hold in their hands such creative 
power over their students and to see 
each day the spirit of their intellectual 
life moving on the face of the waters. 
It showed them what teaching might be. 
It was a demonstration to all of us that 
if we could adapt our college work as 
perfectly to the needs of our college 
students it would receive the same 
rapturous response from them as from 
these ardent women in industry. 

But this new and almost universal 
appreciation of the value and power of 
education has brought upon us what I 
regard as a terrible menace to Ameri- 
can schools and colleges and to free 
and liberal thought in the United 
States. It is the greatest danger to the 
American people that has come in my 
life time. 

Boards of Education, Americaniza- 
tion societies, American Legion posts 
and so-called patriotic organizations of 
every kind are now demanding that 
school children and college students 
should be taught patriotism, concrete 
citizenship and “100 per cent Ameri- 
canism.” This means that school teach- 
ers and college professors (at first in 
public schools and state universities, 
but soon in private schools and colleges 
and everywhere else) will be required 
to teach not how to make things as they 
should be, but that things as they are 
are right; that the United States Con- 
stitution, as written one hundred and 
thirty-four years ago, must not be 
changed; that our highly unsatisfactory 
national and state governments must 
not be criticized; that the United States 
flag (which as we all know now flies 
over many cruel injustices which we 
hope to right) must be reverenced as 
a sacred symbol of unchanging social 
order, of political death in life. 

The Lusk Law, passed in New York 


State, is a hideous example of what may 
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Fur Coats 


and Wraps 


from the leading 
fashion centres 
of Europe; also 
copies and adap- 
tations. 





Cloth Coats 


Wraps and Capes 


Fur Trimmed 


Gunther 


Fifth Avenue at 36th Street 


Furriers for More Than a Century 





BOOKS—————_THE WOMANS santa eae 
THE CHRISTMAS DREAMS AND 
SHRINE VOICES 


By WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


Every year we look in vain 
for some new Christmas 
book written by somebody 
who can put into words our 
love for the Christmas sea- 
son. Not the gifts or the 
jolly family Christmas din- 
ner, but the silence of the 
early Christmas morning— 
the beauty of clear carol- 
ling. Miss Kirkland has 
done this for us, has made 
a book to give our closest 
friends. 75 cents 





HE STREET OF 
RECIOUS PEARLS 


By Nora WALN 


ae 


In a little shop on this dark 
side street—Yen Kuei Ping’s 
honorable grandmother 
bargains for the wedding 
pearls of her much-beloved 
granddaughter. Not since 
“The Lady of the Decora- 
tion” has there been a more 
charming story of the East 
than this tale of the free- 
dom-loving Yen Kuei Ping 
—her noble husband, Fuh 
Tang—their great joys— 
and their great sorrows. 
The fragrance of magnolia 
blossoms, the pungency of 
incense, the centuries calm 
of courtyards, the meeting 
of Eastern traditions with 
Western ideals of freedom 
will leave with you another 
vivid memory of China. 

75 cents 
(Bound in red Japan paper 
—red is the Chinese mar- 
riage color) 


Bookshops 


Everywhere or The Woman 





COMPILED BY GRACE HypDB 
TRINE 


A collection of modern 
Mother and Child verse 
which gives us hope for the 
enduring beauty and strong 
comradeship of family life. 
Some of the contributors 
are—Robert W. Service, 
Josephine ree Peabod 

Henry Van Dyke, Aneela 
Morgan, Percy MacKaye. 
The book itself has a lovely 
soft blue cover which 
makes you impatien: to 
read it. $2.00 boxed 


RED LETTER DAY 
PLAYS 


By MARGARET GETCHELL 
PARSONS 


A collection of short im- 
promptu plays to be given 
by ’teen age boys and girls, 
including the “ Rainy Day 
Plays,” “ Jack I’, the Green 
and the Potentate of 
Weatherdom.” There are 
in addition some entirely 
new plays suitable to spe- 
cial holidays, such _ as 
April Fool’s Day and Val- 
entine’s Day. 
Price to be announced 


600 Lexington Ave 
New York City 
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For Your Skin 


Venetian Pore Cream re- 
duces enlarged pores; keeps 
the on ot textured and 
sm 


Venetian Cleansing Cream 
cleanses the pores of all im- 
purities, leaves the skin soft 
and receptive. Use instead 
of water in preparation for 


every treatment of the skin. 
$1, $2, $3. 


Arden Venetian Skin Tonio— 
use with and — ate. and 
Cream __ to nvigorate 
whiten the c omplexion. 85c,$: 


Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream 
Wonderfully _ effective — the 
climax of Elizabeth Arden’s 
recent research and _ experi- 
menting in Paris. $2. 


Venetian Amoretta Cream— 
an exquisite base for powder, 
prevents skin from drying and 
chapping. $1, $2. 


Add 4% tag to remittance, 
and postage unless order 
exceeds $10. 


LIZABETH 


It is Normal to be Charming 
IBRANT health, glowing fresh- 
View of skin, radiant charm of 
person—these things are not the 
exception! They are the natural rule 
and every woman can have them. 


You owe it to yourself to throw off 
every impediment that stands in the 
path of your career of happiness and 
success. Your health, your weight, 
your figure, your complexion—if these 
are not what they ought to be,-you 
are not your best self. 


I have had years of experience and 
study; I have achieved wonders for 
other women. Let me send you the 
delightful booklet that describes my 
Home Course, and let me explain how 
my methods are applied to meet your 
individual needs. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D’ORO, 673-Z FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Paris, 255 Rue St. Honoré 
Boston, 192 Boylston St. 
San Francisco, 


233 Grant Ave. 
Newport, 184 Bellevue Ave. 


London, 25 Old Bond St. 
Detroit, Book Bldg. 

Wash., 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
Atlantic City, 1211 Boardwalk 











They will not need to be 


You will find the beds a 


ding of the protector. 





EXCELSIOR 
15 Laight Street 








You Can Keep Your Mattresses 
Clean 


every bed in your home a— 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


cause the uneven surface is softened by the pad- 


and retain their softness. 


QUILTING CO. 


made over if you use on 


re more comfortable, be- 


They are easily washed, 


This trade-mark on 
every pad is your 
protection against all 


inferior imitations. 


New York City 
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happen any day in any and every state. 
It is impossible to teach concrete, polit- 
ical or religious opinion without creat- 
ing conflicting parties, one faction of 
which will surely rise up and rend the 
other. All the conservative forces now 
in control of the world are insisting on 
this propagandist teaching in order to 
standardize the younger generation, and 
so to save for themselves their ancient 
privileges. What this perversion of 
education did for Germany it may easily 
do for the United States. We need at 
the present time, as never before, pro- 
gressive leadership of the most liberal 
kind if the world is to be saved from 
revolution. This can come only from 
the younger generation now in school 
and college. In our generation there is 
no such light or leading. “100 per 
cent Americanism” such as this will 
strangle free thought in its cradle. Cut- 
and-dried majority opinions on prac- 
tical matters are almost sure to be 
wrong. Agreement on contemporary 
questions is impossible. ; 

If our young people are to be in- 
structed what to think on such contro- 
versial subjects of contemporary pol- 
itics, their teachers and professors must 
teach the majority opinion held by 
boards of trustees, boards of education 
and the communities in which they live. 
There is no other way out. Otherwise 
their official heads will surely roll into 
the basket. An inevitable result will be 
that only timorous souls utterly unfit 
to train our children will consent to be- 
come teachers in future. 

Now is the time above all others to 
affirm as never before freedom of teach- 
ing and freedom of thinking. We must 
refuse utterly to teach what we do not 
believe. We must claim as our highest 
right the liberty to teach our students 
to think for themselves and to work out 
for themselves after they leave school 
and college whatever practical applica- 
tions they may find necessary. Unless 
the youth of the world now in school 
and college can develop leadership 
there will be none in the next genera- 
tion. Without vision our civilization 
will surely perish. 

During the summer I have been think- 
ing a great deal about the mistakes that 
we have made in education, and I have 
wondered very often how we can per- 
suade the young men and women in our 
colleges to make the great intellectual 
effort required to develop through study 
their native capacity and power. As 
Dr. Flexner said in his address at the 
Bryn Mawr commencement last June, 
any great discovery in science, any 
great piece of constructive thinking, 
must have behind it a laboriously con- 
structed background of knowledge of 
what has been done by previous work- 
ers in the same field, and without this 
background important advances in 
knowledge or statesmanship are impos- 
sible. This is the reason why women 
as a sex have made so few scientific 


discoveries and have as yet contributed 
so little to original thought. They have 
not had the foundation on which to 
build. 

A flood of light has been thrown on 
this whole subject by the intelligence 
tests of the United States army. These 
tests selected almost infallibly the men 
who later became corporals, sergeants 
and captains and sifted out the feeble- 
minded and morons. Such tests, modi- 
fied and improved as they have been 
since the war, give us the best method 
we have ever known for selecting super- 
children to educate for leadership. 
Now, for the first time, we can find out 
and specially educate those A and A- 


plus children who combine high intel- 
lectual ability with character and in- 
dustry. So educated, they may be de- 
pended upon to advance the human 
race by scientific discoveries, scholar- 
ship, genius of all kinds, and, above all, 
by their broad comprehension of intel- 
lectual and social problems. 

This is not Utopian. It has now for 
the first time become really feasible. 
Let us break up our soul-devastating’ 
lock-step education. Let us separate 
our A and A-plus boys and girls and 
give them the highest and most expert 
knowledge just as fast as they can as- 
similate it. At present they are mark- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Women Citizens at Work 





The Pan-American Conference 


OUND TABLE CONFERENCES are 
to be the feature of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference of Women, which is to 
be held during the annual convention of 
the National League of Women Voters 
in Baltimore, April 20 to 29. Each of 
these conferences—with one exception 
—is to be presided over by a woman in 
the service of the United States Govern- 
ment in work of the character taken up 
in the conference. The exception is 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Honorary 
Chairman of the National League, who 
is to have charge of the conference on 
the Political Status of Women. 

Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, heads the conference on Child 
Welfare; Julia Abbott, Chief of the 
Kindergarten Division of the Bureau of 
Education, that on Education. Mary 
Anderson, Chief of the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, will pre- 
side over the conference on Women in 
Industry, and Dr. Valeria Parker, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Interdepart- 
mental Social Hygiene Board, over that 
of Prevention of Traffic in Women. 
The newly appointed United States As- 
sistant Attorney General, Mrs. Mabel 
M. Willebrandt, is to open the confer- 
ence on the Civil Status of Women. 

Following the three-day conferences 
is to be a big mass-meeting at which the 
Pan-American delegates will speak, tak- 
ing for their subject “ Leaders Among 
Women” in their own countries. The 
second evening a large semi-public din- 
ner will be given, at which Maryland 
public officials and National League 
officers will carry on the spirit of cor- 
dial cooperation and friendship. “ In- 
ternational Friendliness ” is the general 
subject upon which all will speak. 


Boston Lines Up 

N December 13 Boston is to elect its 

mayor. Like the New York City 
League, which endorsed Henry H. Cur- 
ran, the Boston League of Women 
Voters has endorsed a candidate—John 
R. Murphy, who has also the endorse- 
ment of the Good Government Associa- 
tion. The League believes that in the 
present campaign the issue is clearly 
between good government and machine 


politics, and the Municipal Election 
Committee of the League has _ been 
carrying on an active campaign. Be- 
fore the vote on endorsement was taken 
a questionnaire was sent to all the men 
most prominently mentioned for the 
mayoralty, and they also appeared at 
a meeting of women to explain their 
platforms. Mr. Murphy, who is at 
present Fire Commissioner, paid the 
League the compliment of announcing 
his candidacy at a meeting of the 
League’s Election Committee. In addi- 
tion to working directly for its candi- 
date, the League has worked to secure 
increased facilities for registration near 
the end of the registration period. It 
has also urged upon the Election Com- 
missioners the appointment of women 
as registration and election officers. 


Maryland’s Book for Voters 
HE Maryland League of Women 


Voters has announced the publica- 
tion of a book on the “ Government of 
Maryland.” During the past year the 
need of an accurate and concise discus- 
sion of the powers and functions of the 
various departments of the state govern- 
ment has become clear to the new 
women voters. The State League ac- 
cordingly requested Dr. Ella Lonn, 
Professor of History at Goucher Col- 
lege, to prepare a text suitable for the 
needs of the new voters. Dr. Lonn 
devoted the summer months to the prep- 
aration of the volume, and it is now on 
the market. The book is being sold by 
the League at cost, that it may be avail- 
able to every woman in the state. 


Tennessee’s New President 

T the recent convention of the Ten- 

nessee League of Women Voters 
the Tennessee women showed their ap- 
preciation of the work of suffrage rati- 
fication by electing the woman who 
served as Ratification Chairman for the 
league as their new president. She is 
Mrs. John M. Kenny, of Nashville, who 
was prominent in suffrage work for 
many years. The outgoing president, 
Mrs. George Fort Milton, was - made 
Honorary President, and crowned with 
a victory wreath by Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, the National President, in appre- 
ciation of Tennessee’s service to the 


women of the nation in completing their 
enfranchisement. Mrs. Kenny writes 
that the State League will concentrate 
next year on organization, as the legis- 
lature does not meet until 1923, 


Nebraska’s Souvenir 


we CATHER, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, John G. Neihardt. Rollin 
Kirby, Herbert Johnson, Thurlow Lieu- 
rance, Anna Steese Richardson and 
Clare A. Briggs, are to be among the 
celebrities who contribute to a souvenir 
calendar which the Nebraska League of 
Women Voters is soon to issue. The 
calendar will be entirely the work of 
present or former Nebraskans, and will 
be elaborately illustrated. Cartoons 
have already been promised by Herbert 
Johnson, of the Saturday Evening Post, 
by Clare A. Briggs, that delightful cre- 
ator of “When a Feller Needs a Friend” 
and “ Oh Skin-nay,” and by Rollin Kir- 
by, of the New York World, all three 
prominent cartoonists who received 
their early education in Nebraska. 
Paintings will be furnished by Grant 
Reynard and Robert Gilder, and famous 
authors will contribute verse and prose. 


This New Generation 

(Continued from page 17) 
ing time in our school and college 
classes, working not at all and yet lead- 
ing their classes and dissipating their 
unused energy in petty school and col- 
lege activities. Let us put the honor 
system into all of our colleges for the 
benefit of such super-students and re- 
ward by the most precious gifts in our 
possession superior excellence. This 
will also be educationally better for the 
B’s and C’s and D’s, who will then be 
given the best education they can take 
by teachers who will no longer neglect 
them for the A’s. It will make it pos- 
sible for our super-men and _ super- 
women, educated by themselves for 
knowledge and power, to bring salva- 
tion to the body politic and in time to 
administer our schools and colleges as 
they have never been administered be- 
fore. Our universities will then no 
longer be “the homes of lost causes.” 
We shall then no longer lag behind as 
we are said to do now. We shall stride 
on before, along the pathway to the 
sunrise 





BOSTON 
Broad and advanced curriculum 





KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
of Secretarial and Executive Training for Educated Women 


NEW YORK 


A school of unusual character and distinctive purpose 


Send for booklet 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


PROVIDENCE 





Telephone Vanderbilt 5567 
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Crowell Juveniles 


Work-A-Day Heroes Net $1.60 


Holiday Gift 


Suggestions 





By CHELSEA C, FRASER 





Full of thrillers that are true. With 8 illustrations. 


Secrets of the Earth Net $1.60 acceptable to every 


By CHELSEA C, FRASER 
A popular story of the wonders of geology. With 8 
illustrations. 


Stories of American Inventions 
Net $1.60 


By Inez N. McFEe 
A book that will cause a patriotic thrill. With 8 


illustrations. Ice Skate and Shoe 
5 ; ee > combinations 
Famous Dogs in Fiction Net $1.60 Toboggans Skis 








Edited by J. WALKER McSpappEeNn Snow Shoes Base Ball 
A unique collection of famous tales. With 7 illustra- Basket Ball Foot Ball 
tions. 
hid diet aie Maillaienn A Holiday Gift bearing the Spalding 
postage extra on mail orders Trade Mark assures Quality. 
—, 
SER EAR TL. ae le een. eee 126 Nassau St. New York 523 Fifth Ave. 








“Something from Spalding’s” will be 
member of the 


family and for every climate. 
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World News About Women 





HE first woman in the South to be 

appointed on a city commission is 
Mrs. Mary Echols, and the city is Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


N November 2 the Lord Chief Jus- 

tice of Ireland called to the Bar the 
Misses Frances Christian Kyle and 
Katherine Slatter Deverill, the first 
two women in that country to become 
barristers. Both are graduates of Dub- 
lin University. 


HILDREN in the Colorado sugar- 

beet fields work nine hours a day 
or more, according to a statement just 
issued by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
while seventy per cent. of the 1,000 chil- 
dren examined by a physician of the 
Bureau showed the harmful effects of 
the work in postural deformities and 
mal positions. 


Another handicap suffered by these. 


beet-working children is the loss of edu- 


Here’s Shoe Comfort! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, properly fitted by 


mail and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 
the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 


“* Pediforme ” Shoes are built to fit 
They shift the body’s weight 


from the arches to the outer side of the feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 


Combining style, durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
fit you in your home as well as in our stores. 


We can 
Ask us how! 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


36 West 36th Street 
New York City 





224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





in science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


service. Special 
Four months’ preliminary 
The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 











Armenian 


Handkerchiefs 


Every Thread Pure Linen 


Each Six Twelve 


No.1 $ .50 $275 $ 5.00 





No.2 1.00 5.50 10.50 
No.3 2.00 11.00 21.00 
No.4 300 17.00 32.00 
- ORDER NOW 











2 sisters of the Bible Lands. 





Not a charity—only an aid in rebuilding the Industries of our stricken 


No other Christmas gift can so fittingly express your world love. 
Each handkerchief is enclosed in a beautifully illustrated cover which 
can be slipped into an ordinary envelope—and mailed as a gift. 


Near-East Women’s Exchange Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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cation, the report of the Bureau showing 
that over forty per cent. of children be- 
tween the ages of nine and sixteen were 
from one to seven years behjnd in their 
grades. Many of the children are taken 
from school in March, not to return 
until November. 


ORWAY’S first woman to enter the 

Storthing is Karen Platen, of 
Christiania, elected in October. This 
seems rather slow work, as Norwegian 
women have had the vote since 1907. 


N November 24 Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney received the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor “ for war serv- 
ice.” The Cross was presented by Pre- 
mier Briand at the home of the French 
Consul General. Mrs. Meloney, editor 
of the Delineator, was responsible for 
the initiation and the successful carry- 
ing out of the gift of radium to Madame 
Curie by American women. 


ME: Florence Seymour Bell, who is 
a graduate of McGill University 
and the wife of a Montreal lawyer, has 
been refused admission to the bar of the 
Province of Quebec. The bar of Nova 
Scotia proved to be more broad-minded 
and admitted Mrs. Bell. She is the first 
woman lawyer in that province. 


M®: Bessie Parker Brueggeman, of 
St. Louis, has been appointed a 
member of the United States Employes 
Compensation Commission, in place of 
Mrs. Axtell, whose term has expired. 
Mrs. Brueggeman is an old suffrage 
worker. 


ERE is the rest of the news about 

the general election of Members of 
Parliament in Sweden, which took 
place this fall—an election in which 
for the first time the Swedish women 
took part. In addition to the election 
of Kerstin Hesselgren, Liberal, to the 
First Chamber, four women were 
elected as members of the Second 
Chamber—one Conservative, one Lib- 
eral, two Socialists. 





IXTY-ONE women justices; accord- 

ing to the Vote, published in Eng- 
land, have been appointed in New South 
Wales—which is the third state in the 
Commonwealth to appoint women, 
South Australia being the first and 
West Australia second. 


HE sketch of the Rev. Antoinette 

Stone Blackwell, which was an- 
nounced for this issue, has been post- 
poned until the next number for lack 
of proper space. 
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What Do You Know About 
-Your Government? 
T "seo are the questions a Girl 


Scout must answer before she can 

win the Citizen Merit Badge. How 
many can your daughter answer accu- 
rately?’ How many can you answer? 

1. Name ’five things on which the 
comfort and welfare of your home de- 
pends, which are controlled by your 
government. 

2. What can you do to improve the 
government of your community? 

3. What are the principal qualifica- 
tions of a voter in your state? 

4. What is meant by a secret ballot? 
When you vote how can any one tell 
for whom you voted? . 

5. Who is a citizen? Are all voters 
citizens? How can a person not born 
in the United States become a citizen? 

6. Tell the duties of the principal of- 
ficers in your native village or city; 
also of your county, such as mayor, 
sheriff, etc. 

7. What officer in your community 
would you go to for help in case of a 
helpless man without money or friends, 
a person with scarlet fever, a child who 
is not in school, a break in the water 
main in the street? 

8. What are the duties of the gov- 
ernor of your state? 

9. Who makes the laws in your state? 
How would you go to work to get a new 
law passed? 

10. What are the duties of the Presi- 
dent and each of his Cabinet? 

11. Describe how Congress is com- 
posed. How are your representatives in 
Congress chosen? 

12. How do laws made by Congress 
differ from laws made by your state? 

13. What political party would you 
choose to belong to and why would you 
choose it? 


Fairies vs. Charts 
(Continued from page 8) 

idea, and to what she herself attributed 
its amazing growth. Her reply came 
quick and decisive. 

“Group action. Our organization is 
composed of individuals each one of 
whom has a personal interest in it. For 
instance, Annie, who works in the ship- 
ping-room, came to me one day rather 
down-hearted. I asked her how she 
liked her work. She said it was all 
right, only she didn’t seem to be doing 
much to help the Organization. Then I 
explained what it meant to receive a 
perfect package; that it didn’t matter 
how good the material was, how much 
care had been taken in writing it, and il- 
lustrating it, and publishing it, if the 
outside wrapping was careless and it 
looked messy when it arrived, people 
would get a bad first impression, would 
think we were slovenly, no-account 
workers. Since then she is the most 
eager, painstaking person, and often 
she calls me in proudly to see her per- 


fect packages before they are mailed. 
Spirit like that is the most contagious 
thing in the world.” 

Some day your child may burst in 
from school and shout breathlessly, 
“Mother, the Health Fairy was in our 
room today, and I made a play, and we 
acted it, and I was a carrot!” Take 
time to hear him out, and to find out 
what this is that has engaged his imagi- 
nation, his dramatic instinct, and, by 
way of the carrot, his stomach. It is 
possible that something has happened 
in that schoolroom which will have im- 
portant effects on both brain and body. 
df he is of different temperament he 
may climb up to the luncheon table 


with a thoughtful “Mother, did you 
know milk was magic, and helped build 
children’s houses? Can I have some? ” 
The request may overwhelm you, after 
your long fight to make him drink milk, 
but you won't berate him about that. 
Rather give thanks silently that at last 
he’s going to like it, and that you can 
find out whys and hows and whens 
from his teacher. She will be as en- 
thusiastic over the game as he is, and 
there may be undreamed of ways in 
which you can play it with him, and 
add to the sturdy, happy crowd of citi- 
zens of the future who are learning the 
simple rules of health through the 
Child Health Organization of America. 











Coats from $125 


Hugo Jaeckel 
H. Francis Jaeckel, Jr. 








Our Ready-to-Wear Furs 


They give you H. Jaeckel & Sons 
own and exclusive quality of pelt, 
workmanship and style. Yet their 
price tags read no higher than 
those of any store where furs are 
sold, but not made. 


AECKEL &SONS.. 


One Family Management Since 1863 








Scarfs from $16 


Richard Jaeckel 
Walter F. Jaeckel 
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When you send a dress or a suit to be cleaned or dyed, you want 
to be sure that it will receive skillful handling at a reasonable price 
and be promptly delivered. Such assurance you have at the 


METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS, Inc. 
Dyers and Cleaners 


For stores throughout New York City see telephone directory 
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ENGLANDER 
Wit-Edge Bed Springs 
The turned up sides hold the 
mattress in place and shape 
and prevent slipping or sag- 
ging. Sold everywhere by 
Furniture Dealers and De- 

partment Stores. 

Write for illustrated booklet O 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 
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PRODUCTIONS FOR 
SLEEP AND REST 





The Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments, 144 West 13th Street, New York 
announces 
A Study from the City and Country 
School 


HERE and NOW 
STORY BOOK 


Lucy Sprague Mitchell 


A collection of original stories for 
little children with an introductory 
thesis on story-telling. This book of- 
fers an approach to literature based 
on the psychology of the little child 
and his interest in the world as he 
sees it. The appeal to children of the 
stories themselves has been thoroughly 
tested by frequent use in the City and 
Country School. 


“ Sounds the first modern note in 
children’s literature.” 


Illustrations by Hendrik Van Loon 
Pp 360 Price $2 
Order from us or from 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
Publishers 

















ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert French 


Cleaner- Dyer 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N. Y. C. Near Park Ave. 











GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 








Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware, farnitare, 
meerschaum, vases, hooks; for tipping billiard cues,'etc. The 
reliable cement, famous since 1876. 

Major’s Rubber and Leather cements are good---give full satisfaction. 
{All three kinds—20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


AJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York | 

















Give a Practical Christmas Pres- 
ent to Your Friends. Give Them 


GLEASON’S 
PARLIAMENTARY DIGEST 


which is endorsed by many organizations 
and people as being the most practical 
and easy method of study. 


The Digest, if studied, will train our 
women for Better American Citizenship, 
for it teaches Justice and Equality to All, 
as well as Law and Order. 


Digests may be obtained at 1110 W. 30th St. 


Los Angeles, California 
Cloth cover, $2.00. Paper cover, $1.50 





GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParLEY VALE 
JAMAICA PuAIn, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 











A Civie West Point 


(Continued from page 11) 
subjects that will make for a broad and 
sympathetic understanding of present- 
day problems. Naturally, there have 
been conflicting opinions on the plan; 
does it tend to stress class feeling? 
does it undemocratically appeal to 
pride of blood and race? or is it only a 
fine way to preserve and develop our | 
Anglo-Saxon heritage and traditions? 

At any rate, the Americanism of the 
school has drawn into service on its 
Advisory Council Vice-President Calvin 
Coolidge, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, George 
E. Roberts of the National City Bank, 
Senator Kenneth D. McKellar and other 
public-spirited men. Dr. Lyman P. 
Powell, educator and author, heads the 
Council. As proof of Miss Mason’s own 
belief in the program of her school, she. 
has recently turned over not only the 
buildings and property, but her own 
private fortune, to the Board of Trus- 3 
tees, to serve as the nucleus for a large 7 
endowment. 

But these developments are—devel- | 
opments; not a change in direction. To 
make citizens, the school begins with 
“future citizens.” In addition to its © 
conventional quality as a school for 
girls, the Castle has specialized in teach- 
ing citizenship—and teaching it practi- 
cally. The student government is mod- 
eled on the organization of a munici- 
pality. It has its departments of health, 
education, charities, parks and high- 
ways—with a member of the faculty as 
adviser to each department; the school 
physician, for instance, is adviser to the 
department of health. Each residence 
is a borough with its borough president. 
Discipline is administered in various 
courts conducted by the students. The 
girls are trained to “think on their | 
feet ”—to speak without notes and to 
preside at public meetings. Social ser- 
vice and ethics are subjects required for 
graduation, and practical training is 
given on municipal budgets and keep- 
ing municipal accounts. Much time is 
devoted to the study of democratic in- 
stitutions, and class study is supple- 
mented by group visits, under a teach- 
er’s guidance, to social institutions, 
courts, city departments in New York 
and other neighboring cities. These 
serve as the Castle girls’ laboratory. 

All through the country the schools 
are striving to discover how they can 
turn the restless energy of the modern * 
girl into a powerful force for progress. 
The Castle is trving one way, which has 
already yielded fine results in the civic 
activities of its graduates. 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Unique and artistic designs 
Clever and appropriate sentiments 
Assortment A, 20 5c cards....$1.00 
Assortment B, 10 10c cards... .$1.00 
HELEN F. ROWE, Oneonta, N. Y. 

















